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From the Farmers’ Cabinet. 
TEMPERANCE. 
(Concluded from page 276.) e 

Weare told that the Spartans used, at times 
to co heir slaves to get drunk, in order 
that their ciildren might acquire a proper aver- 
sion to the practice. And beastly intemper- 
ance, in every age, is sufficiently disgusting, 
without the Spartan association of slavery, to 
excite the abhorrence of uncorrupted ‘youth. 
We are, therefore, again thrown back upon the 
temperate and respectable members of the 
community, who drink intoxicating liquors in 
a moderate way, and by their example encour; 
age others t6 “drink them, as the original sup- 
porters of intemperance. In this work of 
destruction there are doubtless many engaged, 
who have no suspicion that they are con- 
tributing to the evil at all. The farmer who 
carrics his produce to market, and puts up his 
horses at a tavern, may possibly fall into a 
practice, which, if it does not make a drunkard 
of him, may endanger the sobriety of others 
who imitate his example. I allude to the prac- 
tice of taking a glass of liquor, by way of re- 
muneration to the host, for the use of his shed 
or stable. Now if room, and nothing but room, 
for himself or his horses is needed, why not 
pay for that room? ‘This, I know, has been 
sometimes done. If in travelling to or from 
market, in the winter season, it becomes neces- 
sary to warm at a public-house on the road, it 
would be more rational to pay what might be 
reasonably estimated as the value received, than 
to call for a glass, by which an appetite for 
strong drink is excited, and encouragement 
given to those who have commenced their 
downward course towards the drunkard’s 
grave. 

It is very common for those who are accus- 
tomed to moderate drinking to say that they 
ean do with or without alcoholic liquor. In- 
deed a man who acknowledges he cannot do 
without such drink, must be unusually candid, 
or far gone in the way to the drunkard’s last 
home. And a conscientous man would hesi- 
tate before he would furnish liquor to a man 


who cannot do without it. If then the tem- 
perate drinkers can do with or without strong 
drink, why not do without, rather than incur the 
danger, or encourage _— to incur the danger, 
of becoming intemperate sg ag oR 

When we soberly reflect upap. re: 
liability to become grossly intemperate to which 
the moderate drinkers are exposed, and the 
great number who, by little and little, become 
completely enslaved, we must be convinced 
that nothing less than some important ad- 
vantage can justify our incurring so tremendous 
arisk. It is indeed difficult to conceive what 
possible benefit, real or imaginary, derivable 
from the use of alcoholic liquor, can justify the 
exposure of ourselves or our families to the 
danger of falling into the sink of intemperance. 
If any father of a family, who possesses the 
common feelings of humanity, could certainly 
foresee that, by the occasional use of intoxi- 
cating liquor in his family, or among his work- 
men, one of his sons would become a slave to 
intemperance, mingle in the brawls of the grog- 
shop, and eventually, in a drunken frolic, mur- 
der one of his degraded companions, and end 
his days on the gallows, certainly such a fore- 
sight must excite a positive determination to 
exclude from his premises any thing which 
could be expected to lead to such a result, 
Were th. obviows advantages of the moderate 
use of intoxicating liquor ten times as great 
as any body imagines they are, still the cer- 
tainty of such a fearful result would be reason 
enough for excluding it from the family and 
farm. Or could it be foreseen that, by such 
use, one of the sons would become a drunkard, 
but not a murderer, lose all his property and 
respectability of character, and become the 
inmate of an almshouse or insane hospital ; or 
that one of his daughters would be introduced 
into society which would connect her with a 
drunken husband, and strew her path through 
life with the briars and brambles which the 
wife of a drunkard is sure to encounter, no 
other argument would be needed to excite a 
just abhorrence of the insidious poison. Now 
we not know that any of these consequences 
must follow from the admission of these liquors 
into our families; yet we know they may, for 
they have followed in numerous instances. 
The bare possibility of such consequences is 
reason enough, with a prudent parent, for keep- 
ing the cause at a distance. And the pious 
Christian, who regards every man as his 
brother, and all the youth in the country as his 
children, must be anxious to exclude from his 
own family, and from all others within the 
sphere of his influence, an article which can 
be done without ; and which, if tolerated, must, 
in all human probability, involve some of them 
in all the evils above described. 

In the year 1838, the legislature of Massa- 
chusetts directed certain returns to be made, 
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including the statistics of pauperism. 
returns made appear to have been incomplete ; 
but those from a number of the larger towns 
exhibit an aggregate of 7245 paupers, of whom 
5328 are suppesed to have been reduced to 
that condition by intemperance of themselves 


or others. ‘The npmber returned in the state 
for the year 1837 was 14099, of whom 7590 
are represented as the victims of intemper- 
ance. : 

In 1839, there were stated to be 2400 in- 
mates of the almshouse in New York, 1600 
of whom were reduced to poverty by intem- 
perance. From a careful investigation of alms- 
houses in various states, it is found that of all 
the persons who by idleness and improvidence 
have been reduced to poverty, from two thirds 
to seven eighths were intemperate, and that 
more than nineteen twentieths drank ardent 
spirits. Of 3000 admitted into the almshouse 
in Salem, Massachusetts, the superintendent 
was of opinion that 2900 were brought there 
by intemperance. Of 4969 found in various 
almshouses, 4690 are stated to have been re- 
duced to pauperism by intemperance. 

The expense of supporting the paupers 
in the Philadelphia almshouse, in 1833, was 
$130,000, of which about nine tenths were 

by intemperance. But the reports of 
almshouses, ‘and other receptacles of the des- 
titute, furnish a very imperfect account of 
the sufferings and poverty oceasioned by in- 
temperance. Many women, whose husbands 
are intemperate, endure all the miseries that 
poverty and rags can entail upon them, and yet 
never find a refuge for themselves or their des- 
titute children, in any public receptacle for the 
poor. ‘There is no doubt that many women in 
this situation, are impelled by a noble indepen- 
dence of mind to resort to every honest expe- 
dient which ingenuity can devise, to provide 
for their own wants, rather than resort to the 
eharities of the public. And the greatest suf- 
ferers of all are probably the poor degraded 
victims of intemperance themselves. Among 
the nameless miseries which the drunkard en- 
tails upon all who are brought under his power, 
there is none equal to what he endures him- 
self: and he generally suffers without pity, 
except perhaps from the wife whose pillow he 
has planted with thorns. 

But pauperism is only one of the evils brought 
by intemperance on the human race—insanity 
is frequently superinduced by the use of in- 
toxicating drink. Of 244 patients admitted 
into the lunatic asylum at Worcester, Mass., 
110 are said to have become insane by intem- 
perance. Of this number, alfout one half were 
restored; but of the remainder, the intellect 
appears to have been irrecoverably Jost. In an 
article on insanity, by Dr. Earle, published in 
the American Journal of the Medical Sciences, 
it is stated, that in 496 cases of insanity, from 
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physical causes, 146 were traced to intemper- 
ance. In another account, I find it stated, that 
of 781 maniacs, in different hospitals, 392 were 
rendered insane by strong drink. A physician 
of great experience gave it as his opinion, that 
more than half the cases of insanity which had 
come under his notice, were caused by exces- 
sive drinking. ‘The fact already cited of alco- 
hol being found in one of the ventricles of the 
brain, leaves little room to wonder that insanity 
should arise from intoxication. It 1s rather 
matter of surprise that the temporary insanity 
which intemperate drinking excites, does not 
more frequently become permanent. 

Another evil arising from intemperance, and 
indeed, from moderate drinking of alcoholic 
liquors, is its aptitude to render diseases of any 
kind unmanageable—this is more particularly 
the case with malignant ones. It is a fact, 
attested by the experience of every practical 
physician, that when disease fixes upon a frame 
which has been indurated by strong drink, 
medicines do not act with the efficiency they 
do upon others. Hence persons addicted to 
the use of strong drink are frequently brought 
to the grave, by diseases which wovld produce 
but little inconvenience to one of abstemious 
habits. 

In the year 1832, the cholera prevailed in 
several parts of our country. In the city of 
Albany, with a population of about 25,000, 
there were 336 over sixteen years of age, who 
died of that disease. But it was remarked, that 
out of five thousand members of temperance 
societies, only two died. So that this disease 
carried off but one in 2,500 of the total absti- 
nence men, or at least of those who were mem- 
bers of temperance societies, and about one in 
sixty of the rest. 

In the city of New York, out of six hundred 
taken to the Park Hospital, not more than about 
one in five professed to be even temperate 
drinkers. The number who died of that dis- 
ease, and who for the last two years had not 
used ardent spirits, was exceedingly small. A 
gentleman of that city, afler paying particular 
attention to the subject, remarked, that facts 
abundantly authorised the conclusion, that if 
there had been no spirits used, there would not 
have been cholera enough to interrupt their 
business for a single day. The transition from 
the grog-shop to the hospital, and thence to the 
potter’s field, was found to be so rapid, that 
some of the retailers became alarmed, ard dis- 
continued their sales. 

Of all the forms in which intemperance con- 
tributes to the misery of man, its contributions 
to the criminal list are the most copious. When 
men drink alcoholic liquor, even in a moderate 
way, it is very apt, indeed almost certain, to 
raise their spirits, and make them more talkative. 
It was remarked by Dr. Johnson, in reply to 
one who insisted that drinking wine improved 
conversation—Before dinner, men meet with 
great inequality of understanding, and those 
who are conscious of their inferiority, have the 
modesty not to talk. When they have drunk 
wine, every man feels himself happy, he loses 
that modesty, and grows impudent and vocifer- 
ous: but he is not improved; he is only not 
sensible of his defects. Dr. Johnson was not 
then speaking of gross intemperance, but of 
social drinking. Now as this social drinking 
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renders men more impudent and vociferous, 
they are evidently more likely to quarrel, than 
when they are not thus stimulated. As the 
steam rises higher, the propensity to quarrel 
increases ; for the passions become less subject 
to the understanding. Passions frequently 
excited, grow imperious and domineering. 
Hence the man who often drinks to the verge 
of intoxication, is rendered more excitable 
than the man of total abstinence. When the 
vinous potations are extended into the region 
of drunkenness, the pugnacious propensity 
commonly becomes predominant. We accord- 
ingly find many men, who, when entirely 
clear of drink, are quite inoffensive, but when 
intoxicated, are insufferably quarrelsome. We 
may therefore conclude, without searching our 
criminal records, that intemperance must 
greatly augment the mass of the more brutal 
species of crimes, such as murder, assault and 
battery, &c. 

But intemperance often leads to crimes with 
which it is not so obviously connected. The 
intemperate man is rendered in great measure 
unfit for honest employment, and in conse- 
quence generally becomes poor ; hence he is 


month for various offences; of whom, 82 are 
reported as intemperate; 14 free-drinkers of 
ardent spirits, and 18 whose characters were 
not known, as they came from a distance. 
Yet the crimes charged upon several of these 
18, were such as are seldom committed by 
temperate men. Col. W. S. Williams, of 
South Carolina, declares that of eleven murders 
tried at the court where he practised, one of 
the parties was intemperate or intoxicated 
when the crime was committed; and in most 
instances both were so. With regard to other 
offences of personal violence, assaults with 
intent to commit murder, and common assaults, 
he says, he has, in the course of his practice, 
been engaged in many, and witnessed trials 
innumerable, and cannot recollect a single case, 
in which some of the parties were nos more or 
less intoxicated. H. Maxwell, of New York, 
states, that of twenty-two cases of murder, 
which it had been his duty togxamine, all had 
been committed in consequence of intemper- 
ance. Within a few months there were six 
individuals, in the interior of Pennsylvania, 
belonging to one family, murdered on the same 
day, and a seventh attempted. ‘The murderer, 





exposed to temptation, which the morality of} during the last hour of his life, confessed his 


the grog-shop is ill-calculated to resist. Be- 
coming an outcast from respectable society, 
his feelings towards others can hardly be en- 
tirely cordial. Larceny and its kindred crimes 
then readily follow. ‘The children of intem- 
perate parents, if not rescued by the hand of 
charity, are liable to be impelled, by want of 
the necessaries of life, to resort to pilfering. 
This reasoning is amply supported by facts. 
By the report of the Moral Instructor of the 
Eastern Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, read 
before the House of Representatives in 1839, 
it appears that of 178 admitted during the pre- 
ceding year, ‘‘ 125 drank, and got drunk ; 28 
drank, but did not get drunk ;”’ leaving only 
25, or not quite one in seven who did not 
drink. The same report gives the whole num- 
ber admitted there previous to the year 1839, 
as 1036, of whom 747 drank to intoxication; 
67 drank, but did not get drunk, 212 were 
temperate, and 10 uncertain: this shows that 
about four fifths of the inmates of that prison 
were at least occasional drinkers; and about 
three fourths decidedly intemperate. Of 57 
convicts committed to the Connecticut prison 
in 1837, no fewer than 42 were intemperate. 
Of 64 criminals confined in the Hartford jail in 
1838 and 1839, there were 46 known to be 
intemperate. Of 39 prisoners in the jail of 
Litchfield county, Connecticut, 35 were intem- 
perate. In the jail-of Ogdensburg, New York, 
seven eighths of the criminals were addicted to 
strong drink. Of 647 in the state prison at 
Auburn, N. Y., 467 were intemperate ; and 
346 were under the influence of strong drink 
when the crimes, for which they were im- 
prisoned, were committed. Of 690 children, 
imprisoned for crimes in the city of New York, 
more than 400 were from intemperate families. 
Of 653, who were in one year committed to 
the house of correction at Boston, 453 were 
drunkards; and the overseer gave it as his 
opinion, that there were not ten among them 
who were not in the habit of using strong 
drink to excess. In 1833, there were 114 
persons committed to the Albany jail in one 


guilt. He denied being a drunkard, yetacknow- 
ledged that he sometimes got drunk. James 
Williariis, lately executed at the Moyamensing 
jail for murder, informed the sheriff jhat he 
was not conscious of the murder; yet he 
acknowledged he was drinking gin just before 
the event. 

Having already extended this article beyond 
the limits originally designed, I shall omit a 
number of statistical facts which I had noted as 
bearing upon the subject. Some of those facts 
relate to the immense destruction of bread- 
stuffs in the manufacture of ardent and fer- 
mented liquors; and the great adgition to the 
public expenses, in the pen of contributions 
to charitable institutions, and in the prosecution 
of criminals, which the consumption of strong 
drink annually occasions. 

A careful examination of this subject leads 
to the conclusion, that the revenue derived 
from license to sell intoxicating liquors, is a 
very small fraction of the expense entailed on 
the public by their sale. 

As the advantages to be obtained from even 
the temperate use of alcoholic drink, are ex- 
ceedingly small, if, indeed, there are any at all ; 
and the evils arising from the excessive use 
incalculable and overwhelming ; and as the 
intemperate use springs primarily from the 
moderate, and is supported by those men of 
character and respectability who use the article 
in moderation ; it is evidently the part of wis- 
dom, perhaps I might say, it is the imperious 
duty, of the friends of our race, to exert their 
influence, wherever it can be felt, to expel the 
evil of drunkenness from our land, in the only 
way in which it can be effectually done, by 
discountenancing the temperate use of intoxi- 
cating liquor. 

If the farmers of the present day, would 
universally adopt the conclusion, and rigidly 
adhere to it, to sell none of the produce of their 
fields to be converted into intoxicating liquor, 
and to purchase none, when manufactured or 
imported, their example would unquestionably 
be felt in every department of society. By 
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this course they would dry up the most pro-| power in most of the provinces. 
lific source of mendicity and crime; and fur-|dals, leaving the land to the new comers, 
nish cause, when they themselves are gathered 
to their fathers, for those who may occupy 
their places, to rise up and call them blessed. 
An Oxp Farmer. 
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passed over in a body to Africa, where, defeat- | 
ing the Romans, they established a powerful 
kingdom. Seizing on all the important islands | 
in the neighbouring parts of the Mediterranean, | 
even as far as Sicily, they, in A. D. 455, made 
an excursion to Rome, which they conquered 
and sacked. So many of the works of art, 
Three Lectures on History, as developing| so much of the labour of science, perished in 


Communicated for “ The Friend.” 


an Overruling Providence. Delivered at|this excursion, that the name Vandal, as a 
Friends’ Reading Rooms, in the second) general term, has been since applied to the 
month, 1840. opponents of learning, the scoffers at science, 

and the enemies of art. ‘The blood-built king- 
eee dom of the Vandals in Africa endured but 106 
years, when it was destroyed by the Roman 
General Bellisarius. 





(Continued from page 277.) 


Spain was in very early times visited by the 
trading piratical Phenicians. It is probable| The history of the Visigoths in Spain is a 
that the fame of its mines of silver attracted| record of assassinations, of plots and rebel- 
that covetous and money seeking people, and| lions. Of sons put to death by their fathers, 
led them to establish colonies there. The|of persecutions on account of religious 
Carthaginians inherited the taste of their pro-| opinions. 
genitors for wealth, and as they rose to power| ‘The earlier monarchs were Arrians, the later 
and importance, they also made settlements| were catholics ; but both parties punished | 
along its coasts. At this time Spain was full| dissent and judaism with death. They were | 
of people, and silver was so abundant with | haters of the spirit of liberty, and attempted 
them, that household utensils, anchors for ves- | to set the seal of their tyranny upon the foun- 
sels, and even mangers for their horses were | tain of thought. ‘The Visigoths mingled with 
constructed with it. Although the Phenicians | the ancient inhabitants; and in two centuries 
were busily employed in relieving them from | the fierceness of their natural characters was | 
it for centuries, although the Carthaginians | lost, and a luxurious effeminacy and keen 
showed no less industry during the period of} love of pleasures characterised the whole race. 
their dominion; yet, so much remained thea} The clergy usurped the power of electing 
the Romans came, that in nine years they had| the king, which had heretofore been in the 
sent to the public treasury in Italy 111,542 lb | hands of the nobles and officers of state. | 
weight, beside that which was transmitted in| Hence internal commotion arose, and thus | 
coin. The Spaniards were a warlike people, | divided and weakened, they were prepared to 
and in their vigorous efforts to maintain and | fall a prey to the Saracen armies. These latter, 
regain their freedom, they read the Romans/in A. D. 710, crossed the Straits from Africa, 
many a bloody lesson of the evils of a con-| and falling suddenly on the country, defeated 
quering national spirit. They gave the con-| Roderie the king, after a battle prolonged for 
sular legions many a defeat, but were at last}seven days. Before the close of 713, the 
conquered by Scipio 133 B. C. Arabians were masters of every province in| 

Always uneasy with their subjection, they | Spain, except a small portion of the mountain 
gladly received the banished leaders from | districts of Asturias and Biscay. Among these 
Rome, and furnished them with troops to re-| wild and rugged fortresses of nature, a small 
venge themselves on the republic. Here Ser-| number of the ancient inhabitants maintained 
torious, an adherent of Marius, found aid| themselves as a free and independent commu- 
against Scylla, and brought armies to the/nity. In vain did the Moors attempt to dis- 
field which made the veteran troops of proud|lodge them, they were defeated in every | 
and haughty Rome flee before them. In the/| assault, and if the Spanish historians are to be 
time of Augustus, Spain was completely sub-| credited, they lost in a few years in these 
jected. Its population was then forty millions,| mountain attacks several hundred thousand 
a greater number of inhabitants probably than | men. 
it has ever since supported. The Latin lan-| In A. D. 756, Abderahmen the First, the 
guage was introduced amongst her citizens, and | survivor of the family of the Ommiades, was 
she soon rivalled Italy in art, in science and | acknowledged caliph of the Arabian empire in 
philosophy. Seneca, Lucan, Trajan, and|Spain. Now dawned the day of Spanish 
Theodorus the Great were of the number of her} romance and literature, or rather of that of the 
children. But whilst wearing the polish of| Arabians in Spain. 

Rome, they imbibed her corruptions of mind} At the Alhambra ae and science met 
and of morals. Enervated by vice, they were| with princely protection and patronage, whilst 
prepared to offer but feeble resistance to the| every where throughout the kingdom schools 
power of the scourge which was let loose} and academies were fostered and encouraged. 
upon them. ‘The Vandals, in A. D. 406, quit-| But the government had been founded in vio- 
ting Pannonia, (now part of Austria,) where|lence and blood, and the inhabitants were 
they had been permitted to settle by Constan-| neither virtuous, nor learned, nor wise ; and 
tine the Great, made an irruption jointly with | thus, national crime, general degradation, and 
the Alans and Suevi into Gaul, from whence| private iniquities were still demanding retri- 
passing into Spain, they speedily subdued and | butive punishments. We have already shown 
divided it between them. In A. D. 415,|in the history of the Arabians how the Moors 
the Visigoths, having conquered Rome, came| in Spain lost their armies, their wealth, their 
sweeping into Spain, and established their| provinces. Finally, they were either exter- 


minated, forced to profess Christianity, or were 
driven into wild and unpolished Africa. ‘The 
last act of retributive justice was meted out 
when Ferdinand and Isabella entered Grenada 
in triumph on the second day of the year, 
1492. 

Christianised Spain, as she was no doubt call- 
ed when the last Moorish monarch resigned his 
dominions, was chivalrous and ignorant, brave, 
bloody, and superstitious. In the very year 
that Grenada fell, 800,000 Jews were banished 
from her borders. Spain, under the caliphs, 
had been a favourite country with the Jews; 
there only had they experienced a mitigation 
of their sufferings, there only had they been 
permitted to partake the sunshine of peace, the 
blessings of civil protection, and the enjoyment 
of security in moral, political and religious 
immunities. There, with nothing to check 
their mental improvement, they too were de- 
voted to literature, and grew polished in man- 
ners. Their success in the sciences, their 
attainments in art, are matters of history, and 
not since the days of the prophet bards and 
historians has Hebrew literature shone as it did 
during Moorish dominion in Spain. But this 
last refuge of hope was denied them, and from 
this their new Eden they were driven sadly 
forth, to lose all their learned enjoyments, 
social equality, and political freedom, and to 
meet with derision, persecution and pillage. 

From A. D. 1200 to 1400, Spain, visited 
with the cruelties of the inquisition the Albi- 
genses, who, fleeing from the sword of mer- 
ciless tyrants at home, had taken refuge within 
her borders. Her monastic institutions were 
rapidly increasing in number and wealth. The 
licentiousness of the clerical orders was open 
and notorious, and an ignorance most gross 
prevailed through every class. Isabella, de- 
sirous that the children of the nobility should 
be instructed in literature, employed the cele- 
brated Peter Martyr to open a school for that 
purpose, but the object had to be abandoned on 
account of the prejudice of the higher classes 
against education and learning. 

In the year A. D. 1492, Columbus sailing 
from the port of Palos, discovered America, 
and gave to Spain the opportunity of display- 
ing the deepest national degradation and indi- 
vidual atrocity. Actions which have brought 
on them centuries of retributive punishments, 
with the amazement, the scorn, the contempt 
of the world. 

We shall hereafter have occasion to follow 
the Spaniards into their American colonies, to 
survey the murders they perpetrated, to medi- 
tate on the wantonness of their malice, to be 
shocked at the blindness and bloodthirstiness 
of their fanaticism. The settlements they 
made have never been permanently prosper- 
ous, and from generation to generation, blood, 
fraud ard outrages of every sort have been 
witnessed within them. Spain, although re- 
duced in population from forty millions, which 
it supported in the time of the Cwsars, to 
fourteen millions in the time of Charles V., 
was yet, during his reign, and that of his son 
Philip IL., the most powerful nation in Europe. 
She supported the inquisition within her—she 
suppressed through the terror of death all free- 
dom of conscience—she appeared to consider 
herself as the champion of the catholic church 
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and its doctrines. ‘This she proclaimed to the 
Moors, to the Jews, to the Albigenses, at 
home, and this she set forth to the Aborigines 
of America, in some of the most horrible scenes 
which ever disgraced human nature. During 
the reign of Charles the Fifth, the principles 
of the reformation found entrance into Spain, 
and were by the clerical authorities unsuccess- 
fully condemned. It is true that fires were 
lighted at the stake, where more than one 
perished; but on the accession of Philip Il. 
the number of Lutherans was great, and increas- 
ing. A furious persecution then commenced, 
which staid not, which paused not, until the 
last vestige of protestantism was destroyed, 
the last spark of liberty of conscience extin- 
guished. Philip, by his intolerance and op- 
pression, lost the Netherlands, after having 
spent immense treasure, and sacrificed the 
lives of muititudes of his subjects. His armada 
against England perished. But I cannot par- 
ticularise :—from that time to this, judgments 
have been on Spain. Her literature is almost 
extinguished, the domestic enjoyments of her 
people seem lost in continual insurrections and 
civil commotions. ‘The colonies she proudly 
planted, are nearly ali of them independent of 
her. In 1688, her population was reduced to 
eleven millions ; in 1714, it was but eight, and 
it is doubtful whether at this time she has even 
so many. Degraded by ignorance, doubly 
debased by vice, and heedless to too great 
extent of the teaching of the Holy Spirit, the 
Spanish people are either sceptics in religion, 
or sunk in a gross superstition. As true liberty 
of mind has no greater enemy than licentious- 
ness, we shall not wonder to find their intel- 
lects chained down by civil and spiritual des- 
potism. The crimes of the nation have dried 
up its resources, cramped and debased its 
genius, lowered the native dignity of its cha- 
racter, und poisoned the fountains of domestic 
and social enjoyments. 

The history of France is one in which, in 
almost every period of time, the great doctrine 
of national responsibility is strikingly appa- 
rent. From the year 500 A. D., the time of 
the bloody Clovis—in whose days of conquest 
and nominal conversion to Christianity, histe- 
rians inform us that the people in the rural 
districts were slaves, and that wars had ruined 
the citizens—down to the present time, the 
course of the nation has been marked by a 
constant succession of unrighteous acts, and 
internal suffering, of brilliant conquests with 
calamitous results. From the death of Clovis, 
to the time of Charles Martel, in the early 
part of the eighth century, there is nothing in 
French history but records of the wars and 
conquests of the nation, the disasters and suf- 
ferings of the subjects, and the crimes and 
licentiousness of the monarchs. The des- 
cendants of Clovis were diminished by their 
vicious careers, and were thinned by the 
slaughter one of another. Every accession to 
the throne was a signal for the murder of the 
near of kin. It at last became necessary to 
appoint a powerful nobleman with the title of 
mayor of the palace, whose business it was to 
protect and preserve the infant heirs to the 
throne from the sword of murderers. These 
mayors soon became more formidable than 
the kings, and one of them, Pepin, in 752, 
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dethroning the last descendant of Clovis, was 
crowned monarch of France. Pepin was suc- 
ceeded by his son Charlemagne, the ignorant 
encourager of French literature, the conqueror 
of Italy, the converter of the Saxons to Chris- 
tianity by the point of the sword. During his 
reign, so brilliant in the light of victory and 
conquest, disorders increased in every pro- 
vince. The nobles despoiled their poor neigh- 
bours, and reduced them to servitude. Many 
of the small and independent landholders, 
seeing no chance for domestic comforts, sold 
their estates, and entered the army. The 
immorality of Charlemagne’s court was exces- 
sive, and the reigns of his discendants were 
dark and gloomy, crowded with scenes of ini- 
quity, disputes and contentions. ‘The empire 
he founded soon crumbled to pieces, and the 
Italians and Germans became independent of 
France. Sismondi, speaking of the descendants 
of Pepin, says, ‘* When families attain the pos- 
session of absolute power in a semi-barbarous 
age—when the fathers have not endeavoured 
to correct in their children, by the most care- 
ful education, the disadvantages of their situ- 
ations—when the culture of the mind, of let- 
ters, of morals, do not give a new direction to 
the activity of those who seem to have nothing 
left to wish or to aspire after, the successive 
occupants of the throne can have no other 
thought than that of enjoying the sensual 
pleasures placed within their reach by the 
success of the founders of the dynasty; they 
are corrupted by all the vices which power and 
riches can minister to; corrupted by the ab- 
sence of all obstacle and all restraint, which, 
of itself, is often sufficient to turn the strong- 
est head; corrupted often by the fase direction 
given to their superficial studies, or by the false 
aspect under which religion (in catholic coun- 
tries) is presented to them, as a means of ex- 
piating the vices she fails to prevent.” 

Wickliff, the reformer, who wrote from the 
year A. D. 1350 to 1380, says, ‘* After Pepin 
reigned his son, the great Charles, whom we 
call Charlemagne, which knew no other God 
but the pope, nor any other way to heaven than 
to do the pope pleasure. For the pope served 
him for two purposes, one to dispense with 
him for whatsoever mischief he did; another, 
to be established in the empire by his help, for 
without his favour he wist it would not be; so 
great a god was our Holy Father become al- 
ready in those days. ‘This Charles was a great 
conqueror, that is to say, a great tyrant, and 
overcame many nations with the sword. And 
as the Turk compelleth us unto his faith, so he 
compelled them with violence unto the faith of 
Christ; say the stories. But alas, Christ’s 
faith whereunto the Holy Ghost only draweth 
men’s hearts, he knew not; but unto the pope 
he subdued them, and unto this superstitious 
idolatry, which we use clean contrary to the 
Scripture.” 

From this time providential punishments 
were heavy on France. Wars and contentions 
were raging among her nobles, and the forces 
of the Northmen ravaged all her coasts. 

Towards the eleventh century, some sense 
of true liberty, some feeling of individual 
rights began to be appreciated in the cities of 
Europe, and Louis the Sixth of France de- 
riving his revenue from them, encouraged and 





protected these within his dominions. When 
the Crusades were preached, multitudes seized 
with the fanatical epidemic, left the culture of 
the earth and their mechanical occupations to 
perish in inflicting the punishment of blood 
upon the Mahommedan conquerors of Syria. 
The mechanic arts which in every European 
country but Spain had been declining for cen- 
turies, was, by this means, almost annihilated. 
France, in the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, at the command of the pope, made that 
bloody crusade against the Albigenses, which 
cost the lives of so many of her children, and 
devasted a fruitful province. The 1emnant of 
that persecuted people, driven from their homes, 
were scattered through Europe, and in many a 
country upheld a more spiritual religion, and, 
advocating purer principles than that which 
generally prevailed, prepared the way for the 
Lutheran reformation. Abundant calamities 
crowd the history of France after the atrocities 
of this murderous campaign. Her fanatically 
pious Louis Ninth lost an army in Egypt, 
where he himself was taken prisoner. Being 
ransomed, he attempted the conquest of ltaly, 
where the French, although often victorious, 
invariably met in the end with disappointment 
and defeat. He at last perished whilst ut the 
/head of an army before the walls of ‘Tunis. 

Ignorant and superstitious, this monarch 
had been seeking ease to his conscience by 
the murder, calamities and sufferings of his fel- 
low-men. 

France has been, in all ages, noted for the 
turbulence and rebellions of the subjects, and 
for the extensive massacres anflicted by the 
hands of her own citizens. Bear witness the 
gates of Paris, so often closed against her 
monarchs—the slaughter of the Albigenses— 
the destruction of the Orleans party in Paris 
in 1418—of the Huguenots in 1572, and of 
all classes and characters throughout her 
borders in the revolution of 1789-1794. 

Few reigns elevated her to such an eminent 
position in the world as did that of the con- 
quering course of Louis Fourteenth, and from 
none did she experience greater individual 
misery, and more thorough public exhaustion. 
Her bee men, towards the close of the 
eighteenth century, had become infidels in 
principle and in practice, and her uncultured 
people were wicked and depraved in an inor- 
dinate degree—the avenging rod of the Most 
High was upon them, when in the wildetness 
of fanatical libertinism they effeeted the revo- 
lution. In the awful chastisements they in- 
flicted on Europe, in the calamities, the mise- 
ries, the destructions they brought upon 
themselves, surely no one can fail to see 
national sins and national punishments. 

Can imagination picture woes more dreadful, 
oppression of natural feelings more agonizing, 
than those which have rested upon them— 
these are the foot-prints of avenging justice, 
and may the world profit by the lesson. 


Longevity.—The “Journal of the Two 
Sicilies,”’ announces the death of a man in 
Calabria Interior, aged 106, having a wife 
nearly 100 years old, and another in Calabria 
Ulterior, 105 years old, who has had a progeny 
of 24 children, 
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SIR HENRY VANE. 
(To the Editor of the Irish Friend.] 

1 do not know if the accompanying Sketch 
of the active life and untimely end of Sir 
Henry Vane will exactly comport with the 
yeading which thou hast prescribed for thy 
« Friend ;”’ but, in lately looking over a bio- 
graphical notice of this remarkable man, I was 
struck with the pureness of his motives in pub- 
lic life, and the clearness of his perception in 
matters of religion. He appears to have been 
a great man, in the true sense of the word, and 
to have acted up to the light which he had 
received, free from all selfish feelings, and with 
a closeness and consistency to the convictions 
of his own mind, which cannot but excite one’s 
admiration. He was contemporary with our 
early Friends; and, although he held very 
important office under the then government, I 
do not find that he had much intercourse with 
them ; yet, from the apparent spirituality of his 
religious views, and his uncompromising cha- 
racter, it is fair to conjecture, that, had he lived 
in less exciting times, in which his ardent 
patriotism led him to take so conspicuous a 
part, he would, in all probability, have em- 
braced the truth in its fulness, as professed by 
our Society, if ever these principles had been 
submitted to his careful consideration. 

Offering the manuscript to thy disposal—the 
substance of which I have extracted from ac- 
credited sources— 

[ remain thy well-wishing friend, 


J.P. 





Islington, 1841. 


The biography of Sir Henry Vane, the 
younger, is one of the most extraordinary in 
the records of British statesmen. He lived in 
the troublous times of Charles I. and the pro- 
testants; and, for the political part which he 
had taken in some of those commotions, he was 
brought to the block and beheaded, some time 
alter the restoration; of which sentence an 
eminent lawyer has asserted, that ‘‘ no single 
act of Charles the II. has left so foul a stain 
upon his memory, as his having sought the 
execution of Sir Henry Vane.” This great 
man and honest patriot was arraigned before 
the Court of King’s Bench, on the 2d of Sixth 
month, 1662; and, whoever may wish to see 
the depths of treachery and falsehood, or the 
cruel labyrinths of law, amidst which, judges, 
juries, and counsel, were accustomed to tor- 
ment, and then legally murder their victims, 
under Charles the II., will find ample proof 
thereof, in reading the life of Sir Henry Vane, 
or the history of the persecutions of our own 
Society at that period. 

He was descended from one of the noblest 
of our aristocratical families, and stands him- 
self, in the genealogies of Raby Castle, as the 
lineal ancestor of the present Duke of Cleve- 
land. Heraldic decorations, enormous wealth, 
and considerable mental endowments, illus- 
trated his entrance upon public life. At West- 
minster school, he had figured as a lad of high 
birth and fortune, full of health and spirits ; 
yet, before he went to college at Oxford, that 
change took place in his heart which he thus 
described, a short time before he suffered :— 
“About the fourteenth or fifteenth year of my 
age, God was pleased to lay the foundation or 
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groundwork of repentance in me, for the bring-| In his work entitled ‘ The Healing Question 


ing me home to himself, by his wonderful rich 
and free grace, revealing his Son in me, that, 
by the knowledge of the only true God, and 
Jesus Christ whom he hath sent, I might (even 
whilst here in the body) be made partaker of 
eternal life in the first fruits of it.” He con- 
scientiously refused the oath which is required 
on taking degrees at the University, by which 
he disappointed his father’s expectations of| 
him, and incurred his displeasure. ‘* Nothing,”’ 
he afterwards observed, ‘‘ seemed difficult to 
me, so that I might preserve faith and a good 
conscience.” After visiting Holland, France, 
and Germany, he resolved to seek an asylum 
amongst the exiles of America. For a brief 
gata he imagined that religious liberty had 
built her nest beyond the waves of the Atlan- 
tic: but alas! he found it but as an halcyon 
dream; and, after having served the office of 
Governor of Massachusetts, he returned to his 
native land. It is difficult what particular name 


to religion to assign him—he was one who | 


thought for himself, and acted up to his own 
convictions. ‘There was a certain sense in 
which he soared above sects and forms of 
worship: his mind was so enlarged that, while 





* * * * *,”” he advocates the principles of reli- 
gious liberty in the following terms :—** Unto 
this freedom [of conscienee | the nations of the 
world have right and title by the blood of 
Christ, who, by the purchase and virtue of his 
death and resurrection, is become the sole Lord 
and Ruler of the conscience ; for to this end 
Christ died, rose, and revived, that he might 
be Lord both of the dead and the living, and 
that every one might give an account of him- 
self, in all matters of worship, under God and 
Christ alone, as their great Master ; unto whom 
they stand or fall in judgment ; and are not, in 
these things, to be oppressed, or brought before 
the judgment-seats of men. For why shouldst 
thou set at nought thy brother in matters of his 
faith and conscience, and herein intrude into 
the proper office of Christ, since we are all to 
stand at the judgment-seat of Christ, whether 
governors or governed, and by his decision 
only are capable of being declared, with cer- 
tainty, to be either in the right or in the wrong. 
By virtue then of this supreme law, sealed and 
confirmed, in the blood of Christ, unto all men 
—whose souls he challenges a proprietary in, 
to bring under his inward rule in the service 


he held his own views in a high and spiritual| and worship of God—it is, that all magis- 


sense, he sought to imbibe fresh supplies of 
truth from every system of faith, and every 
form of religion. 

He was chosen to serve in several succes- 
sive parliaments, during the commonwealth, 
and he filled some very arduous and important 
offices under that government, and it is be- 
lieved, that his senatorial and official duties 
were performed under the fullest impression of 
his being responsible to God and man. The 
duties of the navy treasureship occupied much 
of his time, and absorbed his physical powers 
in a great degree; but all its emoluments 
(which were estimated as averaging £20,000 
to £30,000 per annum) he returned to the 
public treasury with punctuality and fidelity. 
He resisted all attempts to make any compro- 
mise with the king, except upon a basis which 
would render it out of the question for the ex- 
ecutive ever again to encroach upon the civil 
or religious rights of the people. | 
he found that the death of Charles the First! 


was being concerted by those in power, he/ of peace and light. 


retired into private life, and, for the violence 
and bloodshed which afterwards occurred, he 
is not in any degree responsible—for, although 
he withstood the encroachments of the king on 
the liberties of the public, like an honest man 
he equally and openly withstood Cromwell, 
whenever he attempted to step over the whole- 
some bounds of authority which he had pre- 
viously prescribed for himself. During his 
occasional retirement to Raby Castle, to free 
himself from the strife of ungodly men, he 
employed his pen in writing several works, not 
only of a political nature adapted to the times, 
and calculated to allay the animosity of violent 
partisans, but also some of a religious charac- 
ter, which place his judgment, on spiritual 
things, in a remarkable point of view. His 
principal theological work is called “The Re- 
tired Man’s Meditation, or, the Mystery and 
Power of Godliness shining forth in the Living 
Word, to the unmasking the Mystery of Ini- 
quity in the most refined and purest. forms.” 
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trates are to fear and forbear intermeddling 
with, giving rule, or imposing in those mat- 
ters.” 

On the return of Charles the Second to the 
throne of his ancestors, Henry Vane was 
amongst the earliest victims of the victorious 
party, and was, eventually, committed a prison- 
er in the Tower of London. His arrest and 
confinement transferred him, at first, to his 
ancestral seats; afterwards, from prison to 
prison; and then to one of the islands of Scilly, 
for two dreary years. While waiting the slow 
approach of royal vengeance, in the solitary 
and dismal recesses uf the desolate castle in 
which he was immured—separated from his 
family and friends, and severed, as it were, 
from the earth itself—shut out from the light 
of heaven and the intercourse of man—hearing 
no sound but the dashing of the ocean against 
the foundation stones, and the howling of its 
storms among the turrets of his prison—his 
soul remained serene and unruffled, the abode 
Religion and philosophy, 
[the love of mankind, ] to whose service he 
had devoted his great faculties and pure affec- 
tions in the days of his ardent youth and nobler 
manhood, when power and prosperity were his 
lot, and the world was bright before him, now 
came to solace, and cheer, and bless him, in the 
reverse of his earthly fortunes, when the dark 
clouds were gathering around the close of his 
career. He here composed several works in 
his favourite branches of theology. One of 
them entitled “An Epistle General to the 
Mystical Body of Christ upon Earth, the 
Church universal in Babylon, and to all who 
are seeking after the Heavenly Country.” He 
also drew up a treatise, called “* The Face of 
the Times,” showing that the kingdom of 
Jesus may and must subsist in the minds of 
his peop and often as a hidden state, con- 
cealed from observation of the ungodly. These 
that are in this kingdom he describes as having 
wells and springs opened to them in the wil- 
derness, whence they drew the waters of 
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salvation, without being in bondage to the life ;him, that he might be clothed with change of Friends being present, of whom we took so- 


of sense. His ** Meditations on Death” formed 
another edifying labour, full of love and solemn 
sweetness, and with many exquisite passages. 
With a certain knowledge of the secret machi- 
nations of his enemies, and the great probability 
of his falling a sacrifice to their revenge, not- 
withstanding the promise of the king to spare 
his life, he wrote a letter to his wife, which | 
exhibits such a testimony to the power of reli- 
gion, in preparing the mind to meet the awful 
messenger of death whenever permitted to 


approach, that I could wish to see it transferred | 


to the pages of this, or some future number of 


raiment, and a robe washed white in the blood 
of the Lamb. He then proceeded to relate the 
outlines of his life and conversion, showing, 
moreover, that, in his political career, he was 
in no way connected, either directly or indi- 
rectly, with the death of the late king, nor with 


the blood or estate of any other individual what- 


ever. 

Sir John Robinson, who was then lieutenant 
of the tower, and attended the execution, inhu- 
manly rushed upon the prisoner, and en- 
deavoured to seize his papers; some others 
also thrust their hands into his pockets; which 





the Irish Friend. 

When the bloody mandate at length arrived 
at the tower, he was allowed four days to pre- 
pare for his execution. In this awful interval 
he composed his ** Exhortation to his Chil- 
dren,”’ in which he lays it down as an axiom, 
to govern their conduct through life, that they 
‘* resolve to suffer any thing from men, rather 
than sin against God.” In parting with his 
friends, he comforted himself and them with 
the assurance, that, to depart, and be with 
Christ, is far better—for, he said, ** in heaven, 
there is an innumerable company of angels 
with the spirit of just men made perfect, and 
Jesus, the blessed Mediator of the new co- 
venant: there are holy and just laws, a pure 
government, blessed and good society, every 
one doing their duty; whilst here, we want all 
these.” Yet it was when his children took 
their leave, that the unwonted blaze of the 
furnace shone upon his inmostsoul. Paternal 
fondness grew warmer and warmer, so as that 
the struggle would have appalled even the 
jailers themselves, had not the Christian prin- 
ciple enabled him to triumph over the temp- 
tation which assailed his fortitude through the 
dearest affections and ties of nature. With a 
strength above his own, he at length embraced 
them tenderly, and with deep emotion; ob- 
serving that, through the eye of faith, he could 
bless God for being enabled to look beyond 
the relations of earth, to that glorious Mount 
Zion where he would need none of them. 
Then, kissing them, he exclaimed, ‘‘ The 
Lord bless you! He will be a better Father to 
you. I must now forget that I ever knew 
you. Ican willingly leave this place, and out- 
ward enjoyments, for those I shall meet with 
hereafter, in a better country. I have made it 
my business to acquaint myself with the so- 
ciety of heaven. Be not you troubled, for I 
am going home to my Father.” He afterwards 
prayed with his children—then followed a 
heart-rending “ farewell!’ As his family with- 
drew, he was heard, in a whisper, to say— 
“There is some flesh remaining yet; but I 
must cast it behind me, and press forward to 
my God.” When he arrived at the scaffold, 
being asked how he felt himself, he replied, 
‘« Never better’”’—** Never better in my whole 
life.’ In his address to the assembled multi- 
tude, who deeply regretted and reprolrated his 
ernel fate, he assured them that, at the very 
time when the warrant for his execution had 
come to his keepers at midnight, although then 


unknown to him, a passage in the prophet 


Zechariah came home to his mind, giving him 
a sense that the garments of mortality, defiled 
with his iniquities, were about to be taken from 






















outrage occasioned one of the spectators to 
denounce their brutalism towards a man who 
was dying like a prince! This same John 
Robinson has a name, in the early annals of 
our Society, as one of their bitterest perse- 
cutors: he was one of the bench of justices 
on the famous trial of Penn and Mead, at the 
Old Bailey, and an active promoter of all the 
arbitrary proceedings of that court. He it 
was who caused the Friends’ Meeting-house, 
at Ratcliff, to be pulled down; and had intended 
to destroy that at Wheeler street also, but was 





poor Friend there as his tenant. 


people, at the place of execution, he was 
several times interrupted by the trumpets being 
sounded in order to drown his voice. Before 
he laid his head on the block, he prayed with 
fervid earnestness. The following are a few 
of his expressions :-—* Bring us, O! Lord, into 
the true mystical Sabbath, that we may cease 
from our own works, rest from our own 
labours, and become a meet habitation of thy 
Spirit, through the everlasting covenant. ‘Thou 
knowest that, in the faith of Jesus, and for the 
truth as it is in Jesus, thy servant desires to 
die. We desire to give no just cause of offence, 
nor to provoke any, but in meekness to forgive 
our enemies: thy servant, that is now falling 
asleep, doth heartily desire of thee, that thou 
wouldst forgive them, and not lay this sin to 
their charge.”” He then adjusted his person 
to receive the final stroke; and, in an instant, 


office ! 


———— 


Extracts from the M. S. Journal of Mary 
Ellington, of Warboys, Huntingdonshire, 
England. 


In the year 1738, Mary Ellington and her 
eompanion, Mary Smith, from Norwich, ob- 
tained a certificate to visit Friends in the coun- 
ties of Northampton and Lincoln ; they were 
both young in the ministry, and travelled on 
horseback. ‘* Coming to Gedington, in North- 
amptonshire, (she says,) we had a good meeting 
to inward comfort, feeling great sympathy 
abound, the bread of life was broken to needy 
souls. After meeting we walked to see our 
dear friends, E. S. and wife, (the first was he 
who appeared in testimony, when I was at 
Kettering, with C. H., above a year before,) 
and now the wing of divine goodness hovered 
over us in their cottage, and several mouths 


deterred, by finding tnat Gilbert Latey had 


taken the precaution to hold a legal title to the willing to shun this great cross, and inclined to 


premises in his own right, and had placed a go some other way, if I could, and endeavoured 


‘it, but some said I must go that way, also, my 
Whilst Sir Henry Vane was speaking to the’ 


'was unwilling to hinder her. 


' 





lemn leave that evening. Hence we rode to 
J. 8., at Braybrook, «nd sat down in the even- 
ing for worship, (when some neighbours came 
in, the meeting being kept in that house,) and 
the Lord favoured us together with his divine 
and holy presence, for which our hearts were 
filled with praise to him that liveth for ever, 
Hence, on the 28th, we went about ten miles 
to J. C.’s, at Moulton, where in the evening 
we had a brave meeting to great satisfaction, so 
that we had renewed occasion to blevs and 
praise the name of our God, in holy admiration 
of his goodness and wonderful works to the 
children of men, and to declare that his ways 
are unsearchable and past finding out by all the 
arts and parts of human acquirements; not- 
withstanding, he hath manifested them to babes 
and sucklings, out of whose mouths he hath 
ordained, and is perfecting praise. On seventh 
day, we rode to Northampton, but before we 
set out our friend, J. C., informed us, there 
was to be a man hanged on a gallows near our 
road ; the intelligence whereof seemed to strike, 
(in some sense,) my life, and I desired it 
might not be performed while we were passing 
by ; and a great weight coming over me, I was 


companion inclined to see the execution, as it 
was to be so near the road side, wherefore | 
| i But a certain 
weight seized on, and remained with me, 


which I dared not divulge, nor did any one 


know aught of it, but my God, who was 
‘pleased to prove me thereby; neither can any 
‘one know the exercise it laid me under, but 
those who are acquainted with the singular 
dealings of Him, whose ways are unsearchable, 
_and past finding out by human abilities. How- 
ever, I endeavoured to keep mine eye strictly 
to the Lord, and very thankful I was in that 
‘when we approached the place, though some 
people were gathering that way, yet the poor 
criminal was not yet come there, so we pro- 
jceeded to town; by which means I had the 
more time to weigh my concern, which seemed 
|as great as new to me, and now I hoped to be 
‘excused. We quartered at the widow Sum- 


and at a single blow, the executioner did his| merfield’s, where again companion M. S. ex- 


pressed a desire of seeing the execution, which 
I was sorry for, when our guide said, if she 
only chose to see, he wenll lay a pillion on 
his horse, and carry her behind him, which he 
did, as word came they were then going to the 
gallows; under great concern I went out of 
door to see them take horse, and then imme- 
diately ordered my own out, and mounting rode 
after. Being soon out of town, we came up 
with the cart, to which I drew near, resigned, 
if the Lord was pleased through me to dispense 
any thing to the poor criminal now going out 
of the world, to yield obedience ; but when so 
near in the outward, I could find no nearness 
in spirit, nor openness in my mind to commu- 
nicate : he seemed to me quite stupid or sense- 
less that way, even as though dead, while he 
lived; on which I found I had nothing to do 
with him, so turning away gently, followed my 
guide and companion J. C., and M. §., to the 
place of execution, where it was soon perform- 


confessed the same, divers honest-hearted|ed amidst a great number of spectators, though 
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myself could hardly be called one, for being} been at the meeting-house, about twenty years| His providence directed you, I doubt not, te 


yery weighty, as above hinted, I saw it not; 


past, on account of her age; she also had a/the right person. 


A union has now taken 


but found when it was over, Jos. Coals turned | daughter with her who had kept her bed about} place. My part and pleasure will be to pray 
his horse, and was riding off, and I attempted | seven years, excepting once in a week was|(and I trust | shall not pray in vain) that it 
to follow, but found my duty engaged me other- | helped out to have the bed made, in which time | may be mutually happy to yourselves, and a 
ways, wherefore I turned my mare back, and | she would be fainting, &c.; these poor objects | blessing to your connections; that it may not 


facing that great concourse of people, laid the| desiring to see us, we went, and it pleased 
rein on her neck, untied my hat, it being large, | Providence to open my companion’s mouth, 
and taking it in my lap, in the mighty power | by way of testimony, on which the neighbours 
and dread of the Lord, preached repentance and | and people came in apace, and she was largely 
the word of life to the people, with gospel | drawn forth to declare the truth and doctrine of 
authority, to which they gave great audience ;| the gospel among them, to great satisfaction ; 
and my mare stood as well and still as if any | after which we rode to Joseph Cook’s, at 
had been employed to hold her. But in a while Olney, in Buckinghamshire, and had a large 
my companions missing me, and then looking | meeting, the major part neighbours, in which 
more earnestly, espied me without my hat, and| the Lord’s power and presence attended us, so 
the people gathering towards me from the gal-| that it proved a most satisfactory season, both 
lows, (which they in general did, and behaved | to ourselves and others; blessed be the name 
like friends, with great tenderness,) wherefore, | of our God, who we found still fulfilling his 
thinking I had lost my hat, and wanted assist-| ancient promise made to his true seed, viz:— 
ance, they turned and came towards me, when |<] will never leave thee, nor forsake thee.’ ”’ 
they soon found I was in the exercise of my 
gift, and by the time they came to me, could , : 
hardly approach very near, I was so surrounded; | John Newton to William Wilberforce, on his 
but as the people civilly and in great love en- Marriage. 

deavoured to make way, and no one amongst 


them behaved other than as if they had been 
my very friends, many of whom expressing 
their thankfulness and gratitude—yea, some 


- were for giving money, shedding many tears, 


some endeavouring to walk by my side weep- 
ing, expressed their tender sense on the occa- 
sion; and some asked if I was related to the 
criminal, &e., to which I answered no, neither 





[It may assist the reader to perceive the 
point and beauty of the following instructive 
| letter to mention, that at about the seventeenth 
jyear of his remarkable life, J. Newton first 
| became attached to the person, who afterwards 
became his wife. ‘The circumstance is thus 


alluded to in a biography of his life. 
‘In 1742, his father, who intended retiring 


knew him, whence he came, or the crime for| from the sea, endeavoured to settle his son in 
which he suffered; then having tied my hat,|the world. A merchant of Liverpool, after- 
and gently got out from the crowd to prevent| wards a special friend to John, offered to send 
hearing them further express what I thought| him to Jamaica for some years. The vessel 
not fit for me, I being so wonderfully eased of| not being quite ready to sail, he went down to 
the forenoted load, and filled with peace and a| Kent on business, and having received an in- 
tranquil mind, gave my mare the rein, and she} Vitation called to visit some relations of his 
readily galloped towards town again. We|mother. Here he became acquainted with 
peaceably entered it, and came very quietly to|and attached to a young girl then scarcely 
our quarters, where going up stairs, we were | fourteen. Of this attachment, he says,—I soon 
out of the way of hearing what might be said | lost all sense of religion, and became deaf to 
about it; nor was it yet much known in the | the remonstrances of conscience and prudence, 
town, the people who walked being behind ;|but my regard for her was always the same, 
but before Jos. Coals left the town, he came up | and I may perhaps, venture to say, that none 
to take leave of us, and said to me, ‘ thou art a| of the scenes of misery and wickedness I after- 
bold girl,’ upon which I queried of him, what | wards experienced, ever banished her a single 
others would say, if he said so of me; how-| hour from my waking thoughts for the seven 
ever, he was my kind friend, and said this but| following years.” | 
lo approve my faithfulness and courage in the 

truth: he ee told me that the sheriff spake to June 3, 1799. 
him on the affair, saying, “why did not you} My Dear Sir—How long have I waited and 
let me know that your friend had something to | wished for such intelligence as, I am told, ap- 
say to the people, adding, if 1 had known I| peared in the papers yesterday. When dear 
would have headed her myself into the body of |Mr. Thornton merried, I took the liberty to 
the people, and my own men should have made | express my hope that you would one day fol- 
way for her,” &c., and general satisfaction pre-| low his example. For though I was sensible 
vailed, insomuch, that many would know where | that your line of public service afforded con- 
and who I was, and what became of me, who| stant employment for your time and thoughts, 
had preached at the gallows, to their great satis-|I believed there was a something, yea, many 
faction, as they expressed in the shop belong-|things in domestic life which would add to 
ing to our quarters, saying, it was a stranger, a| your personal comfort, enlarge the sphere of 
woman ; till which time the friends there knew| your sympathies, and give you diversified 
nothing of it, but then told the people I was in| opportunities of exhibiting the Christian cha- 
their house, and to lodge there. The next day|racter to the praise of Him, whose you are, 
we had two good and large meetings of friends | and whom you serve. ihr Se 

and others, both of town and country, when| I have lived to see my desire in this matter 
the power of truth covered the great assembly. | accomplished, and to congratulate you on the 
‘Glory to God in the highest!’ Next day we|event. When the Lord’s house came, which, 
went to visit an ancient friend, who had not/like the time of tide, must be waited for, 


only be for the term of this frail life, but may 
subsist and flourish in a better climate, when 
the transient considerations upon which it was 
first founded shall be but like the remembrance 
of a dream when we awake. 

It is needless to say that I am a stranger to 
Mrs. Wilberforce ; but, I believe, she will 
readily admit me into the number of her ideal 
friends, if you will please to inform her of two 
points; though, I believe, neither you nor I 
can fully express them. I mean your great 
kindness to me, and the great respect, regard, 
and affection which I bear to you; which 
commenced with the hour I first saw you in 
my vestry, and has been ever since upon the 
increase. 

When I published “ Letters to a Wife,”’ 
I presented a copy to you; I could do no 
less. I knew you would accept it favourably 
as a token of my regard; but I expected no 
more. I supposed that if you opened it and 
read a page in any part, you would think it too 
romantic to deserve your farther notice. But 
you are now in the same school. I have some- 
times thought that Solomon could scarcely be 
better qualified, by experience, to treat on the 
subject of human grandeur, than I am to write 
or speak of the marriage state. 
my first setting out, and I fear to the end of 
our journey, there was, on my side, a degree 
of quixotism and idolatry, for which I have 
cause to be ashamed and humbled all my days; 
yet the Lord was merciful, and he taught me, 
by degrees, that nothing short of Himself 
could satisfy the vast capacity for good with 
which He had formed my soul. 

If two persons are happily united in affec- 
tion, in faith, and hope, as helpmates in pro- 
moting the same final cause, and fellow-heirs 
of eternal life, their chief danger, I was going 
to say, is lest they should be too happy. But 
the Lord, who loves them, will take care to 
prevent this danger. By the wise and gracious 
appointment of Him, who considers our frame 
and our situation, there is a per contra side. A 
new set of feelings is awakened, new and un- 
expected, at least untried, sources of inquietude 
and anxieties are opened; and the pains, per- 
haps, are fully proportioned to the pleasures. 
The tender heart finds enough to bear while 
single, in such a world as this, but when 
doubled in wedlock, and multiplied in children, 
it stands as a broader mark for the arrows 
which we can neither foresee nor avoid. And 
we are liable to suffer, not only in ourselves, 
but perhaps more keenly in the persons of 
those whom we love. But we may say with 
the Greek, nisi periissem, periissem. He 
who loves us gives us a thousand daily proofs 
that he delights in our prosperity, so far as we 
can safely bear it; and if we are in heaviness, 
there is a need-be for it. These painful dis- 
pensations are necessary to keep us from sleep- 
ing upon the enchanted ground, and to make 
us not only say, but feel, that this is not, can- 
not be, our rest, for it is polluted. Here our 
roses grow upon thorns. Vanity, if not vexa- 
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tion of spirit, is entwined with all our earthly | Lord reigns. I trust we are like Noah in the 


comforts. 


ark. I think his voyage was not very pleasant, 


Though not in an elevated situation, I think | but he had the comfort of knowing that he was 


I have known as much of this world’s good as 
it is capable of affording, especially in wedded 
life. Yet how few of my most favoured days 
could I wish, or be willing to live over again? 
and I am sure I would not retrace the two last 
years of our connection for the empire of the 
whole earth. But the Lord is good. And 
though I have often foolishly thought that if 
the desire of my eyes should be taken from me, 
the sun would shine to me in vain, I believe, 
taking all things together, I have been more 
comfortable since she left me than I was be- 
fore. 

I cannot easily write upon this subject with- 
out becoming an egotist. I know you will 
bear with me. You have long encouraged me 
to use entire freedom, and released me from 
forms. My heart is full. I said in my anni- 
versary for 95 (which therefore was my last), 
The Lord has healed the wound He made. He 
has so indeed: I can say from my heart He 
has done all things well. But the scar remains. 
She is still almost continually present to my 
waking thoughts. Indeed, I cherish the dear 
remembrance, because I find it powerfully ex- 
cites the exercise of gratitude and humiliation, 
when I consider how long she was spared to 
me, and how justly I deserved to lose her every 
day from the first. 

When we have completed our appointed 
number of services and trials, according to the 
will of Him who bought us with His blood, we 
hope to be admitted to the marriage supper of 
the Lamb. O what a transition will that be! 
Then no clouds will obscure our sun; then 
our sun will go down no more. And may we 
not indulge the thought—that we shall then 
have some peculiar interest in those whom we 
most loved, with whom we took sweet counsel, 
walked with to the house of God in company, 
and were instrumental in promoting each other’s 
salvation? Shall we not then look back to- 
gether upon the way by which the Lord led us 
through this wilderness, and, by a clearer light 
than we have now, be able to review and re- 
count the Ebenezers we set up to His praise, 
for all our escapes, supperts, and deliverances? 
Then, if not before, I believe we shall add our 
sharpest trials to the list of our greatest mer- 
cies. 

I hope, in good time, you will favour the 
public with a smaller and cheaper edition of 
your valuable, your invaluable book. It is 
certainly best calculated (where I pray the Lord 
to make it very useful) for the higher classes 
in life ; and, perhaps, is above the level of the 
very lowest. But there are multitudes in the 
middle ranks who might profit by the perusal, 
and yet may be discouraged from purchasing it 
at the present price. I hear the second edition 
is gone. I could wish you had printed 5000 
at first—but it is a foolish wish, because it 
comes too late. No family should be with- 
out it. 

As my quarter-day is near at hand, I may 
tender this as prompt payment, a little before 
the time ; and you will please to give me cre- 
dit for it, if I should not be able to write so 
soon. 

Horrida tempestas celum contraxit—but the 





safe. 

Please to give my respects to Mrs. Wilber- 
force. She now has a share in all that I owe 
you, especially in my prayers, that the Lord 
may bless you in yourselves, in each other, in 
all your concerns, and be your sun and shield, 
your guide, counsellor, and comforter through 
life. I may hope to go home before you, as I 
am far in my seventy-second year. But yeta 
little while, and I trust we shall meet before the 
throne. 

Believe me to be, 
Your most affectionate and obliged, 
Joun NewTon. 
seen 


MAY. 
BY W. H. BURLEIGH. 


The Spring-time, with its balmy breath, 
Is abroad upon the hills; 
And the sunshine dances gaily 
To the music of the rills; 
And timidly the violet lifis 
Its head from the dewy grass, 
As if to catch the fragrant gifts 
Of the breezes, as they pass. 


Kissed by the spirit of the wind, 
The buds are peeping out 

With their roguish eyes, as if to see 
What nature is about! 

The peach tree and the lilac 
Unfold their virgin charms, 

And look as if they meant to woo 
The Summer to their arms. 


The cunning birds are busy now, 
For their wooing time has come ; 

And their little hearts flow out in song 
As they build their summer home ; 

They fling their notes on the odorous air, 
And lighten their toil with love— 

And the watching maiden breathes a prayer 
For the minstrels of the grove. 


*Tis a pleasant thing to look upon 
The greenness of the Earth, 

When the sunshine melts the ice away 
And calls the flowers to birth. 

And the change, I ween, to the musing mind, 
A thought of the day shall bring, 

When the Winter of Death shall pass away 
For Life’s eternal Spring ! 


There is with the young and old a prevalent 
and bad habit of talking of persons rather than 
things. ‘This is seldom innocent and often 

regnant with many evils. Such conversation 
insensibly slides into detraction ; and by dwell- 
ing on offences, we expose our own souls to 
contagion, and are betrayed into feelings of 
pride, envy, and jealousy ; and even when we 
speak in terms of commendation, we are sure 
to come in with a but at the last, and drive a 
nail into our neighbour’s reputation.— Bacon. 
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The editor of the N. Y. Emancipator, gives 
an interesting account of recent visits to Albany, 
in company with a committee of abolitionists, 
citizens of New York, for the purpose of in- 
fluencing the legislature to repeal a law of the 
state, which allows citizens of other states to 
bring slaves within its limits, and retain them 





as such, until the expiration of nine months, 
In company with Joseph Sturge, of England, 
he had a satisfactory interview with Governor 
Seward on this subject. We are pleased to 
learn, that the legislature has since abolished 
the obnoxious law in question, and thus re- 
moved the last relic of slavery from the statute 
book of the state. Strong hopes are also enter. 
tained, that the right of suffrage will be at this 
time secured to the coloured citizens of the 
state equally with the white. It will be recol- 
lected by most of our readers, that a memorial 
in this behalf was forwarded to the legislature 
at its session last year, from the New York 
Yearly Meeting of Friends. 


We had hoped that some of our New York 
Friends would have favoured us with an account 
of the yearly meeting held in that city during 
the past week. The little that we have heard 
respecting it, is insufficient for the purpose of 
a statement. Perhaps the deficiency may be 
supplied in season for next week. 


WEST TOWN SCHOOL. 


The committee to superintend the Boarding 
School at West town, will meet in Philadel- 
phia on Sixth day, the 11th of next month, at 
3 o'clock p.m. ‘The committee on instruction 
meet on the same day at 10 o'clock, a. m. And 
the visiting committee assemble at the school 
on Seventh day, the 5th of the month. 

Tuomas Kinser, Clerk. 

Philadelphia, 5th mo. 29th, 1841. 


Marniep, at Friends’ Meeting-house, Concord, Bel- 
mont county, Ohio, on Fourth day, the 28th of Fourth 
month, Josiau Evans, son of Nathan Evans, of Willis. 
town township, Chester county, Pa., to Susan M. 
Tuomas, daughter of Samuel Thomas, late of Chelten- 
ham township, Montgomery county, deceased. 


Diep, on the Ilth of Fifth month, 1841, in his sixth 
year, after a severe illness, Dantex C., son of Daniel 
and Eliza N. Corbit, of Cantwell’s Bridge, Delaware. 
He was a fine child, of uncommon promise, and his 
great frankness and sweetness of disposition, greatly 
endeared him to his numerous relatives and friends. 
Thus he has been removed in the very bud of life ; but 
the gracious language of a compassionate Redeemer, 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of heaven,” im- 
parts sweet consolation to his bereaved parents. 

, at his residence in Colerain, Belmont county, 
Ohio, Samvgt Liautroor, in the seventy-third year of 
his age, after an illness of nine days, which he bore 
with exemplary patience, frequently expressing a be- 
lief he would not recover, and his willingness to obey 
the summons when called. A short time before the 
close, he had his family gathered about him, saying he 
thought the time of his departure was near, and quietly 
breathed his last on the 8th of Fifth month, 1841. 

, suddenly, at his residence in Lagrange, Dutch- 
ess county, 26th of First month, 1841, Joun D. Lawson, 
in the 72d year of his age, an elder of Oswego 
Monthly Meeting. 

—, 28th of First month, Asieait Dorianp, widow 
of the late Enoch Dorland, in the 82d year of her age, 
an elder of Oswego Monthly Meeting. 

——, at Poughkeepsie, the 28th of First month, 
Susanna Pine, in the 66th year of her age, a member 
of Oswego Monthly Meeting. 

——, at his residence in Lagrange, UnperHiL, 
Cuatrerton, in the 67th year of his age, a member of 
Oswego Monthly Meeting. Deceased the 22d of Se- 
cond month, 1841. 
—————ee————— 
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